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Abstract 


Acquiring phonological awareness skills is fundamental to be academically successful. 
This process starts in the first years of life and becomes essential in the beginning of formal 
education. Therefore, students need to develop and improve the ability of identifying, counting, 
and manipulating the parts of words in order to be able to read and write. Nevertheless, teachers 
and parents need to work together to assure children are having the most appropriate and 
meaningful language experiences like games concerning rhyming, decoding, segmenting, 
blending, and substituting awareness. When parents are compromised with their students” 
academic performance and actively support their children's phonological awareness 
development, there is more literacy growth (Burgess and Lonigan, 1998). In the case of English 
language learners, educators need to contemplate that these students have had less language 
exposure and their difficulties of identifying or producing a sound might affect their literacy 
level. Consequently, these children need to continue learning and practicing phonological 
awareness abilities outside the classroom to address their specific language needs. Accordingly, 
language teachers can involve their students" parents in simple and significant academic games 


to help children master these fundamental phonological skills. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


For many children who speak other languages in the United States, the first contact with 
formal education and the English language is when they start kindergarten. In this grade level, 
students have the opportunity to develop basic social and academic skills that will prepare them 
to get more complex knowledge throughout their schooling. 

Because kindergarten is a decisive period to acquire literacy skills, English language 
learners have the challenge to become familiar with a new language system, and therefore 
understand and use specific elements of their second language. Consequently, speakers of other 
languages, when entering kindergarten, have few or no literacy experiences in English. However, 
Wolf (2007) affirmed that this phenomenon is not only related to the quantity of words the child 
has not been exposed to, but also the disconnection between the words that have not been heard 
and the new concepts that have been taught. That is to say that, children need to be familiar with 
the new vocabulary in order to process the new information. 

Nevertheless, children develop their literacy processes in academic environments with 
assessments or lessons, as well as learning or reinforcing literacy concepts at home. Homes are 
familiar contexts where children can feel more motivated and comfortable to continue thriving in 
the skills of reading and writing. For this reason, it is indispensable to involve parents in their 
students” learning processes. 

According to Hammond (2015) “people tend to trust others who demonstrate they have 
the skill and knowledge, as well as the will, to help and support them” (p.79). Therefore, teachers 


need to show parents what they do in the classroom and how caregivers can assist academically 


their children at home. This is one of the five trust generators, that make caregivers feel more 
confident and positively connected. 

That is why, kindergarten parents play a significant role in encouraging their children”s 
language development. Through daily activities during the weekdays, parents can support their 
students” language acquisition process. For instance, phonemic awareness didactic activities at 
home are essential to learn how phonemes make words. Yule (2020) says that a phoneme is the 
smallest sound, symbolized by a single written representation. If a phoneme is changed in a 
word, there is a modification of meaning. 

To ensure students are acquiring phonemic awareness skills, Ehri, et al. (2001) declared 
that it is fundamental to teach graphemes and the connection between graphemes and phonemes 
to read and spell words. As a result, when children practice meaningfully phonemic awareness 
(letter sounds), and graphemes (letters) to construct words and sentences, they are developing 
necessary abilities for reading and writing. 

As a result, the objective of this thesis project is to provide parents a phonological 
awareness take-home kit for English language learners of kindergarten. A set of five games that 
parents can use at home for five to ten minutes on weekdays. The aim of these didactic activities 
is to inspire students to use their phonological awareness skills they acquire in the English as a 
second language class, in common home duties, such as writing personal notes, reading simple 
instructions for cooking, or merely marking important events in the family calendar. As Peregoy 
and Boyle (2017) stated “daily classroom routines can enhance children's awareness of the forms 
and functions of print. Give some thought to the routines of your classroom so that you may 


highlight for your students how literacy serves everyday purposes” (p.229). 


This take-home kit is based on Public schools of North Carolina (2017), specifically the 
common core standard for phonological awareness, “RF.K.3. Demonstrate understanding of 
spoken words, syllables, and sounds (phonemes)” (p.16). This set of didactic activities have 
rhyming, blending, phonemes recognition, and phonemes substitution to make new words. 

Before playing any of these games, parents and their students will be invited to a family 
engagement. In this meeting, the games will be presented and explained with the aim of training 
parents in the use of these activities at home. Parents and children will be divided in small 
groups. Adults need to read the instructions to assure their children are following the 
expectations correctly, and are completing the outcome of the game. In other words, each game 
has specific procedures parents and students have to follow, and a final product they need to 
work on. After this family involvement, parents will be prepared to play these games at home. 

The first game is about identifying rhyming words. Rhyming is one of the phonological 
awareness abilities children need to develop in order to become skillful readers and writers. 
When children practice rhyming, they will be able to identify word patterns and decode new 
words. 

The second game is about dividing words into syllables. When students know how the 
words are separated in syllables, they will be able to acquire easily the ability of decoding. 
Moreover, when students know the rules of syllable division, fluency grows exponentially. 

The third game is about blending and segmenting onsets and rimes. Onset is the first 
sound of a word, and rime is the set of letters that have a vowel and final consonants. Likewise, 
when children are provided with onsets and rimes activities, they improve their ability of 


decoding, along with improving their reading skills. 
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The fourth and the fifth games are about segmenting consonant-vowel-consonant words, 
and substituting phonemes to make new words, respectively. To practice the ability of 
segmenting, students separate individual sounds in words, to push the sounds together 
(blending). Lastly, students manipulate or substitute orally one phoneme to create new words. 

To conclude, this take-home kit has been created to give parents simple and quick 
activities they can use with their children. Moreover, this project involves parents as active 
agents of the students” language learning process with the main aim of benefiting children's 


phonological awareness skills. 
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Chapter Two: Literary Review 


Teachers have inquired as to how to support children in the process of becoming aware of 
the forms of spoken language, what it is better known as phonological awareness (Griffith, 
Beach, Ruan, and Dunn, 2008). Educators know that phonological awareness 1. helps children 
comprehend that letters and letter patterns represent sounds in the oral language, and 2. supports 
young students decoding development. When the ability of decoding is in the point of 
automaticity, children are able to put words together for meaning and understanding the written 
language, which are the critical reading skills students need to acquire (Zgonc, 2010). The 
Heggerty Phonemic Awareness Curriculum (n.d.) suggested that teachers should begin 
phonological awareness instruction to provide children meaningful opportunities for blending, 
segmenting, and manipulating parts of words. As a result, when teachers provide phonological 
awareness strategies, activities, and games in the early years of education, students acquire 
elemental literacy skills. 

In this chapter, research is investigated concerning the importance of phonological 
awareness instruction, and how home literacy games influence children's literacy skills 
development. First, the concepts of phonological and phonemic awareness are addressed in order 
to demonstrate the impact of these abilities in the development of early reading skills. 
Subsequently, the differences between learning to talk and learning to read as a means of 
affirming that phonological awareness training is necessary to enhance the necessary anatomical 
changes in the brain to become effective readers is explored. After, the phonological awareness 


instruction is fundamental for Spanish speakers who are learning English as a second language as 
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well as how games can help children master phonological awareness skills, and motivate 
students to learn more about the target language. Finally, the significance of parent contribution 


in their children” literacy development is exposed. 


Phonological Awareness Influence in Reading Skills 

Languages are made of sounds, and having the ability to manipulate these sounds is 
called phonological awareness. Zgonc (2010) stated that phonological awareness is the 
understanding that the oral language is made of words, and those words are made of individual 
sounds. Although there are different sub skills in phonological awareness, this is the more 
general concept and includes the ability to manipulate language into syllables, and single sounds 
(Scott, 2009). 

Helping students understand how to manipulate language is decisive in the early years of 
school. According to Ehri, et al. (2001) the ultimate goal of phonological awareness is to develop 
reading comprehension skills, because when students are reading, they not only decode words, 
but also, they construct knowledge throughout the sentences in a text. Therefore, when students 
are not able to read, they need more phonological awareness and letter instruction inside and 
outside the classroom. 

Undoubtedly, having basic phonological awareness skills are necessary to become a good 
reader, because students are conscious that oral language can be fragmented into separable words 
and speech can be manipulated when rhyming, singing, and segmenting sentences (Haager, 
Dimino, and Pearlman Windmueller, 2014). When children are able to do syllable and onset- 
rime segmenting and blending to create new words, they are at the halfway point in their 


phonological awareness process (Haager, Dimino, and Pearlman Windmueller, 2014). The last 
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stages of phonological awareness are when students are able to understand that words are made 
up of individual sounds and they can manipulate these phonemes to make new words by 
segmenting, blending, deleting, adding, and substituting sounds. This is called phonemic 
awareness, the highest level of phonological awareness (Haager, Dimino, and Pearlman 
Windmueller, 2014). 

Based on Scott (2009), phonemic awareness is the ability that helps children know when 
a word has more or less phonemes than other words, and that these sounds are different. 
Therefore, with this skill students are able to identify and manipulate phonemes at individual 
sound level. According to the Language and Reading Research Consortium (2015) letter-sound 
correspondence or the ability of decoding, and listening comprehension are fundamental for 


reading comprehension. 


Learning to Read vs Learning to Talk 

According to Sousa (2014), before birth, babies react to the rhythm and tone of their 
parents, not to their words. When infants start babbling around their six months old, they show 
their first signs of language acquisition. This is due to children”s brain is developing phonemic 
awareness competences (Sousa, 2014). It is evident that the natural process of acquiring the oral 
language starts when children produce their first phonemes of the languages they are exposed to. 
After detecting sounds or phonemes, by the age of eight months, children's brain identifies 
words (Sousa, 2014). Caregivers' speech patterns are essential for this stage of oral language 
development. Parents change to a higher pitch and cadence when they talk to their babies, 
facilitating the learning of new words and morphemes. It is important to mention that human 


beings at this age learn new vocabulary without knowing the meaning of these words (Sousa, 
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2014). Toddlers” brain, by the age of ten to twelve months, start memorizing and discriminating 
phonemes of their native language, as well as getting more vocabulary, what it is called mental 
lexicon. 

Nevertheless, the human brain is not equipped for reading or writing. There are 
anatomical changes and activations of areas in the brain after starting the process of learning how 
to read (Hruby, Goswami, Frederiksen, and Perfetti, 2011). Based on Dehaene (2009) the human 
brain has evolved in reading and writing skills over about 5400 years and only 3800 years ago 
the alphabet was born. These numbers indicate that the human brain has not had enough time to 
evolve specialized reading pathways, and make this skill as part of the genetic functional 
adaptations. 

Considering that written language is not a biological skill, Moats and Tolman (2019) 
illustrated in their reading research that children are not going to develop literacy skills 
instinctively due to learning to talk is a natural process; however, learning to read is not. It means 
that “almost any child who can hear and who is spoken to by caregivers will learn to talk” 
(Moats and Tolman, 2019, p. 9). Consequently, for some children, reading is a challenging skill 
to acquire, either because they cannot decode the words on a page, or because they do not 
understand the text. In the case of young students, this arduous brain task demands attention 
when they are novice readers. Moats and Tolman (2019) stated that in the beginner readers” 
brain, there is a “greater activation in the left front and left parietal-occipital-temporal regions” 
(p.36). This brain activation is due to the new combinations of words and sounds in the process 
of developing reading skills. It means that different areas in the brain are stimulated as more 
phonological awareness and reading skills are acquired. Undoubtedly, the human brain changes 


and more challenging tasks can be done while new literacy skills are extended. For instance, 
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Metsala and Ehri (1998) indicated that novice readers use the skill of decoding words by 
individual sounds, while advanced readers decode words by chucking letters, making the process 
of reading an easier task. In other words, the human brain activates new regions as it responds to 
phonological awareness and reading instruction, allowing students to process written language 


automatically. 


Phonological Awareness for Spanish-speaking English language Learners 

Many English language learners develop different degrees of oral proficiency based on 
their bilingual circumstances. The improvement of oral language is directly linked with the level 
of exposure students have with the languages. Farver, Lonigan, and Eppe (2009) stated that 
English learners enter kindergarten with varying levels of oral proficiency. The discrepancy 
between their L1 and their L2 oral development is caused by the use of different vocabulary in 
each scenario. In the school, language learners develop academic vocabulary, while in their 
homes, discussions are in habitual family vocabulary (Farver, Lonigan, and Eppe, 2009). 
Undoubtedly, English language students have few opportunities to acquire pre literacy skills, like 
phonological awareness, in both, their first and second language. Moreover, Farver, Lonigan, and 
Eppe (2009) showed in one of their studies the positive consenquences that the low-income 
Spanish speakers had with the phonological awareness interventions. 

Besides, Hu (2008) asserted that one of the main findings in the study about the rating of 
acquiring and processing L2 color words in relation to L1 phonological awareness, is that 
students with poor phonological awareness in their native language showed difficulties in 


acquiring phonological awareness skills in their second language. Furthermore, students with 
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low levels of phonological awareness abilities have greater difficulties in learning new L2 
content vocabulary rapidly. 

Based on Goldenberg, et al. (2014) phonemic awareness instruction is more significant to 
learning to read in English than it is in Spanish. Spanish is a transparent and simpler language, 
for the reason that graphemes and phonemes have a persistent consistency. However, this study 
also revealed that when students have phonemic awareness training in Spanish, this ability is 
transferred across languages (Goldenberg, et al., 2014). Therefore, children who have a high 
level of phonemic awareness and literacy abilities have greater development in reading skills. 
Giambo and McKinney (2004) argued that children who had phonological awareness instruction 
improved their oral proficiency skills significantly. This study exposed that the oral language is a 
fundamental skill young students need to develop in order to improve their reading 
comprehension level. 

It is essential to consider that having a mastery reading level in English occurs in a later 
age, compared with other transparent orthography languages, like Spanish (Veenendaal, Groen, 
and Verhoeven, 2016). In other words, students who come from languages with highly regular 
sound-symbol correspondence, are able to decode and understand written texts easily 
(Veenendaal, Groen, and Verhoeven, 2016). For this reason, English language learners need 
more time to develop phonological awareness abilities in order to acquire reading skills for 
decoding and comprehension. Therefore, some studies on opaque orthographies, or languages 
with less agreement between letters and sounds, have shown that phonics instruction could 
influence between phonological awareness and reading comprehension levels (Veenendaal, 


Groen, and Verhoeven, 2016). 
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However, there is an advantage for Spanish-English speakers. Although the sounds are 
different in these languages, the phonological structure, consonant-vowel variation is similar. 
Moreover, English students who speak a language with related phonological arrangement and 
alphabetic orthographic structure may be benefited when learning to read the L2. (Bialystok, 
Majumder, and Martin, 2003). In addition, Jimenez, Garcia, and Pearson (1995) and Dickinson, 
McCabe, Clark-Chiarelli, and Wolf (2004) exposed in their studies of reading processes and 
phonological awareness reading skill transfer, that proficient L1 readers transfer reading 
acquisitions abilities to the new languages, and preschool phonological awareness abilities pass 


from first language to second language, respectively. 


Phonological Awareness Games 

Phonological awareness skills are fundamental to recognize and control the oral language 
(Brennan, McDonagh, Dempsey, and McAvoy, 2022). These basic abilities are necessary to 
develop effective reading competences and become a successful student. For instance, Mesmer 
and Williams (2015) recommended teachers who work with early education, provide 
phonological awareness games to help students be mindful of the language sounds in order to 
apply this knowledge in print. These games are indispensable because once students are able to 
manipulate phonemes and graphemes, they will be equipped to explicitly connect syllables and 
differentiate words in a text. 

On the other hand, Brennan, McDonagh, Dempsey, and McAvoy (2022) established that 
game-based instruction increases children's learning, and promotes engagement and motivation. 
However, games are not only important for developing academic abilities, but also for promoting 


social skills that are also essential in the students' learning process. For instance, Shaughnessy 
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and Kleyn (2012) discussed that games are crucial in childhood to help children prepare to 
develop social skills and maximize students” learning engagement. Moreover, these authors 
mentioned that they used games with young struggling readers in small groups because they 
were committed to complete the task and did not pay attention to failure. That is to say that 
games provide a tension free environment because there may be a failing chance in each type of 
play. In the case of Shaughnessy and Kleyn (2012), they implemented these types of games to 
help their students develop different literacy skills in a pleasant and engaging environment. 

In addition, games, especially language games, are intuitively proposed by young 
children as a natural way to explore the language (Yopp and Yopp, 2009). Therefore, the early 
years are an ideal time to foster and increase language analysis through games (Yopp and Yopp, 
2009). Particularly, Mesmer and Williams (2015) discussed the importance of identifying 
syllables with their corresponding graphemes during interventions or games. To foster this sub- 
skill of phonological awareness, they proposed as a strategy, clapping syllables of compound 
words. However, it is significant to mention that games are not only designed for challenging 
students, but also for improving an ability and amousing. Consequently, teachers can create their 
own games, taking into account the phonological awareness skills they attempt to reinforce. As 
suggested by Yopp and Yopp (2009), preschool teachers need to be aware that children like to 
make spontaneous language plays in the classroom, these created games are great opportunities 
to support phonological awareness development and enhance students' language advancement. 
These authors indicated that teachers need to respond, encourage and sometimes join these 


games to target different phonological awareness levels. 
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Parental Contribution in Language Development 

Literacy development initiatives often begin before formal education and can continue at 
the children's home throughout additional and purposeful language development experiences 
(Orozco-Robles, 2013). Accordingly, parents and caregivers play a decisive role in the process of 
learning a language, not only in the achievement of oral skills, but also in the acquisition and 
reinforcement of literacy abilities. Besides, Senechal, LeFevre, Thomas , and Daley (1998) said 
that there is an important interrelation among phonological awareness, vocabulary, and listening 
comprehension early experiences, with the development of emergent literacy skills. When 
caregivers provide children with enough oral language practices, especially with phonological 
awareness activities, children are likely to understand better how phonemes work and make 
words (Senechal and LeFevre, 2002). That is to say that, home literacy activities influence 
significantly on early literacy skills growth. According to Burgess and Lonigan (1998) the 
greater the contact with phonological awareness tasks, the higher the literacy skill development 
is. 

Nonetheless, general parent involvement is not as effective as it is with target 
interventions. According to Senechal and Young (2008), subject-specific activities help children 
improve their academic performance in particular subject-areas. In addition, these authors found 
that parent interventions are more meaningful when they are trained to tutor in the particular 
literacy abilities with precise activities. Therefore, supportive parents along with accurate 
literacy instruments, are indispensable to foster an extensive and significant foundation of the 
target language (Stahl and Yaden, 2004). For instance, Skibbe, Bindman, Hindman, Aram, and 
Morrison (2013) found that when parents have explicit guidance on how to incorporate 


phonological awareness concepts into language exercises, children would benefit even more 
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from these activities at home. Likewise, Evans, Shaw, and Bell (2000) found that home literacy 
activities that involve individual sounds and letters, help children in early grades acquire print 
knowledge, one of the phonological awareness skills. 

Nevertheless, not all parents are able to support their children academically at home due 
to social, educational and economic status differences. Orozco-Robles (2013) advocated for 
English language learners' families training. In other words, this author proposed that teachers 
can share with caregivers how literacy school practices can be also conducted at home. For 
instance, educators can share games and other literacy engaging activities with parents to do at 
home. This practice connects parents with the students” phonological awareness process, as well 
as it communicates to caregivers the value of exposing children to sound manipulation exercises 


(Yopp and Yopp 2009). 


Conclusion 

Young learners need to understand how the language is constituted through different 
phonological awareness exercises. These language experiences allow children to learn how to 
manipulate the language and acquire basic reading skills that are fundamental to decode new 
words and get access to information. However, literacy development is not a natural process 
human brains are equipped for. Human brains have been evolved to learn the oral language they 
are exposed to because there are specialized pathways to acquire this ability as part of operative 
adaptations. Nonetheless, the written language is a skill the human brain has not had enough time 
to instinctively develop. Therefore, parents and educators need to provide meaningful and 
demanding phonological awareness tasks children can do in order to cultivate and enhance these 


skills. 
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Regarding phonological awareness activities for young students, teachers can implement 
games for phoneme and grapheme manipulation in a friendly and encouraging environment. 
Games not only help improve motivation and engagement for acquiring literacy skills, but also 
allow children to fail in a stress-free atmosphere. Nevertheless, it is important to keep in mind 
that there are multilingual learners, who have diverse levels of oral language and literacy 
experiences. To help language learners obtain and reinforce phonological awareness abilities, it 
is fundamental to involve parents in this literacy process and share with them activities or games 


they can do at home. 
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Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale of creating a take-home kit with five phonological 
awareness games for English as a second language learners of kindergarten. This set of games 
will help students either acquire or reinforce the basic phonological awareness skills they need to 
succeed in this grade level. Besides, parents benefit from this material because they will know 
how to support their children's phonological awareness achievement and therefore foster their 
students” second language development. According to Gillon (2017) when children are taught to 
be aware of the phonological composition of a word, they are able to connect the oral form ofa 
word with the written representation of it. In other words, when students are exposed to 
phonological awareness activities, they will eventually associate the oral language (phonemes) 
with the written language (graphemes). 

Developing phonological awareness abilities is fundamental in the early years of 
education because students need to practice: 1. the skill of manipulating the oral language, 2. the 
ability of creating new words and 3. the understanding that words are made of individual sounds 
(Haager, Dimino, and Pearlman Windmueller, 2014). Consequently, it is necessary that English 
learners develop oral language and different phonological awareness skills in their second 
language to be successful readers. As Veenendaal, Groen, and Verhoeven (2016) stated, phonics 
instruction influences positively in increasing phonological awareness and reading 
comprehension levels, especially when students are learning an opaque orthography language. 
Moreover, Giambo and McKinney (2004) discussed that when phonological awareness lessons 


are provided, children improve their oral proficiency exponentially. Nevertheless, the human 
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brain is not instinctively prepared to develop literacy skills. According to Moats and Tolman 
(2019), learning to talk is a biological process while learning to read is not. The human brain has 
evolved to subsist in the hunter-gatherer era and that evolution allowed our ancestors survive 
whereas writing skills have been developed 5400 years ago (Dehaene, 2009). 

Considering that literacy skills are not naturally acquired, it is essential to provide enough 
phonological awareness instruction to help students grow and expand their reading skills and 
therefore help learners decode words and build knowledge throughout the text, the last goal of 
phonological awareness (Ehri, et al., 2001). Thus, Mesmer and Williams (2015) recommended 
that early education teachers should use phonological awareness games to enhance students” 
consciousness of phonemes and how they can associate the oral language with print. Moreover, 
these authors explained that when students have accomplished the ability of manipulating 
phonemes and graphemes, they will be able to connect syllables and therefore discriminate 
words in written language. 

The final product of this project is a set of five phonological awareness games that offer 
English language students an engaging time while practicing and strengthening different skills 
like blending, segmenting, substituting, and adding sounds. Moreover, with these games parents 
and caregivers will be actively encouraging and supporting their students” phonological 
awareness development. Based on Orozco-Robles (2013), children often start the phonological 
awareness acquisition at home and can continue increasing these skills with meaningful and 
appropriate language improvement tasks. It means, parental contribution in language 
development is essential and decisive for children”s effective language acquisition. 

With these phonological awareness games, parents can assist their children in the process 


of improving emergent literacy skills in a friendly and familiar environment. Moreover, Senechal 
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and LeFevre (2002) argued that when caregivers implement different oral language activities 
related to phonological awareness, their children tend to understand efficiently how phonemes 
are constituted, and lastly be able to make new words. For this reason, in one of these games, 
students will create new words by substituting different phonemes. In other games, children will 
be segmenting consonant-vowel-consonant words, tapping the word phonemes, writing the word, 
and drawing the object, as well as dividing words into syllables, drawing scissors to split the 
words into syllables. Moreover, in this take-home kit there is board game about blending and 
segmenting onsets and rimes. Students will have a picture with the onset or the rime of a word. 
To complete words in this game, children will look for the missing part. Finally, students will 
play a game to practice rhyming and decoding new words. In this rhyming board game, students 
will look for words that have the same ending sounds. The ultimate goal of this project is to 
enhance students” phonological awareness skills, since the vast exposure to phonological 


awareness exercises results in greater literacy skill improvement is (Burgess and Lonigan, 1998). 
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Chapter Four: Final Project 
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Figure 4.1 Phonological awareness games - Take-home kit introduction 
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Figure 4.3 Game 71 instructions 


Answer key for parents: 


Figure 4.4 Game #1 answer key 
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Figure 4.5 and 4.6 Game £1 card 1 and card 2 
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Figure 4.7 and 4.8 Game £1 card 3 and card 4 
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Figure 4.9 and 4.10 Game 71 card 5 and card 6 
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Figure 4.11 and 4.12 Game #1 card 7 and card 8 
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Figure 4.13 and 4.14 Game £1 card 9 and card 10 
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Figure 4.15 Game #2 instructions 
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Answer key for parents: 
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Figure 4.16 Game #2 answer key 
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Figure 4.17 Game #2 
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Figure 4.18 Game +3 instructions 


Answer key for parents: 


Figure 4.19 Game #3 answer key 


Figure 4.20 and 4.21 Game #3 card 1 and card 2 
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Figure 4.22 and 4.23 Game #3 card 3 and card 4 


Figure 4.24 and 4.25 Game £3 card 5 and card 6 
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Figure 4.26 and 4.27 Game #3 card 7 and card 8 
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Figure 4.28 and 4.29 Game £3 card 9 and card 10 
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Figure 4.30 Game 74 instructions 
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Answer Key for parents: 
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Figure 4.31 Game #4 answer key 
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Figure 4.33 Game #4 chart 
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Figure 4.34 Game #5 instructions 
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Answer Key for parents: 


Figure 4.35 Game #5 answer key 
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Figure 4.36 Game #5 dice 
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Students roll the dice on this place 


Figure 4.37 Game #5 chart 
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Chapter Five: Conclusion 


Being able to identify, count and manipulate parts of words is certainly an important 
ability people, especially children, need to develop in the early years of education. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary to stimulate and instruct students how to develop these skills consciously with 
appropriate language experiences and activities. Children need to reflect on oral and written 
language, and make connections between them to be able to use and control the minimal parts of 
a word, and therefore being able to read and write the target language. Parents and teachers are 
accountable for providing and encouraging the development of phonological awareness skills 
through suitable and meaningful language exercises. 

I have noticed as an English as a second language teacher that many language students 
have a lower level in phonological awareness abilities due to the amount of time and the quality 
of experiences they have been exposed to in the second language. As a result, these students 
struggle with individually recognizing and producing the sounds in English affecting their 
reading and writing proficiency. Consequently, I created a take-home kit with five different 
phonological awareness games that could be played with students along with their parents at 
home. These games have short and significant language activities English learners of 
kindergarten can play for a short period of time in order to acquire or improve different 
phonological awareness skills like 1) rhyming and decoding, 2) segmenting vowel-consonant 
consonant-vowel or VCCV syllables, 3) blending and segmenting onset and rime, 4) segmenting 
phonemes and blending of consonant-vowel-consonant or CVC, and 5) substituting a phoneme 


to build new words. 
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Moreover, this take-home kit gives parents not only the precise instructions they need to 
follow to help their children in the process of becoming aware of these abilities, but also the 
opportunity to have an active role in their students” learning process. I have observed with my 
learners and their parents that when caregivers support their children” language improvement, 
students” language proficiency increase exponentially. In consequence, I decided to develop a 
project to encourage my students” language acquisition, as well as involve parental support. 

On the other hand, throughout this process, I have had the opportunity to expand my 
knowledge in phonological awareness and how this is related to reading and writing. Although 
educators in North Carolina are having a long-term professional development course in 
Language Essential for Teachers of Reading and Spelling or LETRS, I have realized how 
comprehensible this scientific research is now for me, and how to address my students' needs 
based on their language performance. Undoubtedly, I feel more prepared to provide more 
appealing instruction in phonological awareness skills and use what I have learned to create 
didactic activities to use inside and outside the classroom. 

I hope that the project I created helps my students raise their phonological awareness 
skills and make parents understand how important their encouragement is in this process. 
Besides, with these games I want to inspire other teachers to build their own materials and 
activities according to their students" population and their language challenges. Furthermore, this 
project is my inspiration to create more games to motivate my students to acquire language skills 


while they have fun. 
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Figure 1 


Figure 2 
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Figure 3 
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Figure 5 and 6 
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Figure 7 and 8 
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Figure 9 and 10 
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Figure 11 and 12 
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Figure 18 


Figure 19 
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Figure 34 
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Figure 36 


Figure 37 
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